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SYNOPSIS 

The  power  of  partnerships  and  the  benefits  of  alternative  funding  are  emphasized  in  recreation,  wildlife,  and 
cultural  programs.  Through  common  objectives  in  partnerships,  BLM  can  accomplish  Bureau  goals,  as  well  as 
lay  ground  work  for  proactive  management  and  contribute  to  the  goals  of  other  entities.  The  who,  what,  why, 
and  how  of  the  partnership  concept  and  guidelines  for  seeking  alternative  funding  are  detailed  in  this  refer- 
ence guide;  however,  the  following  is  a  brief  checklist  of  the  basic  steps  to  follow. 

—  Identify  and  plan  project  needs 

—  Involve  project/staff  members  who  believe  in  the  concept 

—  Develop  a  realistic  budget 

—  Consult  with  BLM  administrative  staffs  from  the  inception  of  the  partnership/funding  idea 

—  Obtain  management  approval  early  in  partnership/funding  development 

—  Assess  all  of  the  risks  of  involving  partners  and  seeking  funding 

—  Identify  and  seek  out  potential  partners  (think  big  -  don't  underestimate  the  partnership  potential 

—  Stay  flexible  in  objectives  and  expectations 

—  Trust  and  respect  your  partners 

—  Deliver  on  commitments  -  Build  on  successes 

—  Keep  all  partners/grantors  informed  of  developments  and  changes 

—  Give  recognition  and  express  appreciation 

—  Cultivate  and  nuture  relationships 


"# 


The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  responsible  for  the  stewardship  of  our  public  lands.  It  is  committed  to  manage,  protect,  and  improve  these 
lands  in  a  manner  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  American  people  for  all  times.  Management  is  based  on  the  principles  of  multiple  use  and  sustained 
yield  of  our  nation's  resources  within  a  framework  of  environmental  responsibility  and  scientific  technology.  These  resources  include  recreation; 
rangelands;  timber;  minerals;  watershed;  fish  and  wildlife;  wilderness;  air;  and  scenic,  scientific,  and  cultural  values. 
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PARTNERSHIPS 

Who/What/Why/How 


Each  budget  year,  there  is  growing  evidence  that 
major  public  resource-managing  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  are  becoming 
increasingly  dependent  on  external  philanthropic 
support  —  fiscal  support  through  various  types  of 
fund  raising  partnerships  and  grants,  and  people 
support  in  the  use  of  partners  and  volunteers.  The 
BLM  like  other  federal  agencies,  has  unique  oppor- 
tunities to  develop  and /or  expand  its  strategies 
necessary  for  tapping  support  from  individuals,  the 
corporate  world,  user  groups,  foundations,  envi- 
ronmental organizations,  etc. 

For  years  BLM  has  operated  with  cooperative 
agreements  or  memoranda  of  understanding  with 
cooperating  entities.  However,  reaching  beyond 
appropriated  budgets  and  federal-developed 
agendas  to  raise  funding  for  broader  public  benefits 
is  basically  a  new  frontier.  Achieving  mutual 
benefits  without  conflict  of  interest  is  the  purpose 
of  partnerships.  The  public  sector  (federal,  state, 
local  agencies)  and  the  private  sector  (corporations, 
not-for-profit,  and  special  interest  groups)  all 
recognize  the  effectiveness  of  working  together 
versus  serving  the  public  individually.  Partnerships 
respond  to  the  changing  and  emerging  BLM 
agenda  of  doing  business.  As  this  non-traditional 
method  of  tapping  other  sources  becomes  more 
acceptable,  many  field  employees  question- 


"Who  is  a  partner?' 
bother?" 


'Why  should  we 


"What  can  be  done  legally  to  generate  more 
external  funding?" 

"Why  should  partnerships  be  developed?" 

"Where  and  how  do  we  start?" 

"How  can  we  successfully  tap  into  grant 
funding?" 

These  are  legitimate  concerns  and  therefore  some 
answers  and  guidance  are  needed.  This  Reference 
Guide  can  assist  by  providing  field  personnel  with 
ideas,  contacts,  and  agency  guidance  for  develop- 
ing and  maintaining  partnerships  and  submitting 
proposals  for  grant  funding.  Seeking  external 


support  involves  "believing"  in  the  concept,  and 
working  with  others  to  accomplish  the  mission  of 
serving  the  American  public. 


I.  PARTNERSHIP  DEFINITION 

A  partnership  is  a  cooperative  venture  between  two 
or  more  parties  with  a  common  goal  who  combine 
complementary  resources  to  establish  a  mutual 
direction  or  complete  a  mutually  beneficial  project. 
Partnerships  can  be  program-specific,  facility- 
based,  research-oriented,  mission-related,  or 
connected  to  a  special  event.  The  main  goals  in 
BLM  partnerships  include  enhancing  customer 
service,  improving  natural  and  cultural  resource 
management,  providing  complementary  opportuni- 
ties for  our  public  land  users,  and  implementing 
coordinated  resource  management  concepts. 
Successful  partnerships  are  "win-win"  situations 
that  require  give-and-take  from  all  involved. 
Contributions  can  include  people  power,  in-kind 
services,  direct  cost-sharing  dollars,  and  technical 
expertise. 

II.  WHO,  WHAT,  WHY,  and  HOW? 

Partnerships  use  existing  funds  and  personnel  more 
effectively  and  efficiently.  They  accomplish  tasks 
with  limited  resources,  respond  to  compelling 
issues,  encourage  cooperative  interaction  and 
conflict  resolution,  involve  outside  interests,  and 
serve  as  an  education  and  outreach  tool.  Partner- 
ships broaden  ownership  in  various  projects  and 
increase  public  support  for  land  management  goals. 
Partners  often  have  flexibility  to  obtain  and  invest 
resources /dollars  on  products  or  activities  where 
BLM  is  limited.  Also,  partnerships  can  strengthen  a 
program  and  help  ensure  its  survival  during 
periods  of  declining  budgets.  Partnerships  can  take 
the  form  of  (1)  cash  gifts,  (2)  technical  skills,  (3) 
charitable  trust  funds,  (4)  property  gifts,  (5)  equip- 
ment use,  (6)  materials,  (7)  labor,  (8)  gifts  from 
estates,  and  other  forms  of  value.  The  effective  use 
of  volunteers  also  figures  significantly  into  develop- 
ing partnerships,  and  should  be  utilized  to  its 
fullest  potential. 


Partnerships  can  be  fairly  easy  to  establish,  but 
require  on-going  support  and  involvement  to 
sustain.  It  may  take  time  to  convince  potential 
partners  that  there  is  something  in  it  for  them. 
Because  forming  partnerships  can  be  frustrating, 
especially  in  the  early  stages,  successes  need  to  be 
planned  early  on  as  a  reward  for  the  time  and  effort 
invested.  Successes  help  forge  commitment.  Moni- 
toring and  reviewing  programs  regularly  to  check 
for  compliance  with  BLM  standards  and  objectives 
is  critical  to  effective  partnerships.  The  following 
thought  process  is  helpful  for  developing  and 
maintaining  successful  partnerships.  Appendix  A 
gives  an  example  detailing  this  process. 

-  Define  goals  and  objectives 

-  Identify  and  select  possible  partners 

-  Get  potential  partners  involved 

-  Develop  a  common  mission 

-  Define  roles  and  responsibilities 

-  Establish  timeframes  and  budgets 

-  Obtain  funding 

-  Use  administrative  tools  (procurement/ 
contracting  /  personnel) 

-  Give  recognition 

-  Keep  the  partnership  alive 


III.  WHAT  MAKES  or  BREAKS 
PARTNERSHIPS? 


ability  to  accept 
donations  and  apply 
for  grant  funding 
will  eliminate 
confusion.  All 
pertinent  BLM  staffs 
need  to  be  involved 
early  in  the  process. 
The  lack  of  knowledge 
about  BLM  by 
external  publics  can 
preclude  some 
partnership  opportu- 
nities. Traditional  values  and  viewpoints  about  the 
separate  roles  of  government  and  business  may  also 
be  a  hindrance.  It  is  essential  to  recognize  and 
respect  those  values,  but  focus  needs  to  be  on  how  a 
partnership  could  benefit  each  and  every  potential 
participant.  We  all  need  to  realize  that  if  outside 
groups  don't  want  to  contribute  dollars  or  other 
resources,  they  have  every  opportunity  to  say  "no." 
Overhead  charges  for  administering  funds  cause 
some  potential  partners  to  shy  away  from  contrib- 
uting to  BLM  efforts.  Most  partners  prefer  to  see  all 
contributions  go  directly  to  achieving  the  mission  of 
the  partnership,  rather  than  supporting  the  bureau- 
cracy. Although  these  appear  to  be  barriers  to 
partnership  development,  there  are  authorized 
Bureau  methods  that  can  be  used  to  accomplish  the 
project  objective. 


In  carrying  out  the  abovementioned  process,  the 
tools  to  use  in  assuring  success  are  simple  proce- 
dures common  to  any  project.  Ensuring  commitment 
and  tailoring  goals  to  match  capabilities  of  the  partner 
will  provide  a  sound  basis  for  the  partnership. 
External  partners  are  frequently  most  interested  in 
projects  that  will  have  broadreaching  impact  and 
visibility.  Marketing  and  timely  participation,  both 
internally  and  externally  are  key  components  in 
getting  the  partnership  off  the  ground.  Once 
established,  good  communication,  including  listening 
skills,  with  all  parties  will  strengthen  commitment 
as  well  as  build  trust  and  foster  mutual  respect.  If 
involved  parties  are  delegated  the  authority  to  make 
decisions  during  negotiation,  timely  decisions  can  be 
made  and  flexibility  in  meeting  objectives  is  avail- 
able. 

Both  internal  and  external  barriers  need  to  be 
addressed  early  in  the  game  to  ensure  success. 
Following  BLM  accounting  and  procurement 
procedures  is  necessary.  /  ducating  employees  in  the 
organization  aboul  partnerships  and  the  Bureau's 


IV.  AUTHORITY/LEGISLATION 

The  expertise  of  your  administra- 
tive budget /contracting  staff 
can  be  very  helpful  in  what 
procedures  to  follow.  Be 
sure  to  contact  them  early  in 
the  process  to  avoid  any 
problems.  The  following 
references  cite  special 
authority  or  legislation 
which  permit  partnership 
development. 

Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of 
1976  (FLPMA)  Sec.307(c)  as  amended  (43 
USC  1737) 

Public  Law  101-512,  November  5,  1990  (104 
Stat  1915)  (provided  further)  "That  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Grants 
,-\nd  Cooperative  Agreements  Act  of  1977  (31 
USC  6301-6308),  the  Bureau  is  authorized 


hereafter  to  negotiate  and  enter  into  coopera- 
tive arrangements  with  public  and  private 
agencies,  organizations,  institutions,  and 
individuals,  to  implement  challenge  cost- 
share  programs." 

3.  Economy  Act  (31  USC  1535)  (this  pertains 
only  to  agreements  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies where  BLM  is  providing  payments, 
goods,  or  services.) 

4.  Public  Law  98-540,  Volunteers  in  the  Parks 
Act  of  1969,  as  amended  in  1984 

The  parties  involved  in  partnership  relationships 
should  know  that  in  many  cases  there  are  tax 
advantages  to  the  giver.  The  partners  should  be 
informed  as  to  the  advantages  and  limitations  of 
their  contribution.  The  Internal  Revenue  code 
(USCCAN  1988,  Section  170(a))  states  that  as  a 
general  rule,  any  charitable  contribution  will  be 
allowed  as  a  deduction.  The  gift  of  time,  equip- 
ment, materials,  money,  etc.  should  be  for  educa- 
tion, conservation,  or  human  resource  purposes. 
This  same  section  gives  authority  for  governmental 
units  to  receive  donated  money. 


V.    TYPES  OF  PARTNERSHIPS 

This  section  identifies  six  categories  of  partnerships 
with  suggestions  for  developing  them.  Check  this 
list  to  broaden  your  scope  of  possibilities,  and  by  all 
means  expand  the  horizons  whenever  you  are 
authorized  and  have  the  opportunity  to  legally  do 
so. 


1.       INTERGOVERNMENTAL 

This  category  includes  all  federal  agencies  (land 
managers  as  well  as  other  civilian  agencies  and 
military  organizations),  regional  organizations, 
state  agencies,  and  local  governments. 

In  an  intergovernmental  partnership,  the  common 
interest  can  be  lands  and 
resources,  budget  control, 
relevant  expertise,  vested 
interest  in  the  outcome,  or  a 
problem  that  no  one  agency 
can  solve  alone. 

The  common  mission  of  the 
participating  agencies  needs 


to  be  identified  before  beginning  the  partnership. 
The  involved  agencies  must  understand  each 
other's  goals,  as  well  as  the  scope  of  the  official 
mission.  Approach  intergovernmental  partnerships 
democratically.  Allow  each  agency  equal  opportu- 
nity to  accomplish  its  own  goals,  while  making 
progress  toward  the  common  mission. 

2.       PRIVATE  SECTOR 

This  category  covers  the  business  community  - 
those  providing  goods /services  for  profit;  i.e., 
timber  companies,  banks,  local  or  regional  busi- 
nesses, mineral  extraction,  etc. 

Working  with  private  sector  partners  is  probably 
the  least  understood  by  BLM  employees.  These 
partnerships  are  often  the  best  for  contributing 
dollars  and  services,  but  also  generate  the  most 
conflict  of  interest  issues.  Management  should  be 
fully  involved  in  assessing  these  risks  closely.  Take 
the  following  steps  when  entering  this  type  of 
partnership: 

-  Provide  all  interested  parties  with  equal 
opportunity  to  become  involved  with  a 
project  or  program,  to  minimize  the  appear- 
ance of  preferential  treatment.  Know  your 
partners.  Evaluate  whether  working  with 
certain  partners  will  conflict  with  other 
partners,  and  consider  possible  resolutions  to 
those  conflicts.  Keep  project  objectives  in  line 
with  the  Bureau  mission.  Ensure  that  the 
partnership  does  not  imply  special  benefits  to 
the  partner,  and  make  this  clear  to  both  the 
partner  and  the  public. 

-  Think  BIG  with  these  partners,  as  they 
generally  have  many  resources.  Don't  hesitate 
to  ask  for  the  maximum.  Tell  them  what  you 
need  and  what  you  can  offer  in  return.  Ask 
them  what  they  want;  explain  the  limitations 
of  your  agreement,  but  be  responsive  to  their 
requests.  They  will  choose  to  spend  what  they 
can. 


3.       CHARITABLE  FOUNDATIONS 

Foundations  are  established  to  provide  financial 
support  to  various  causes,  and  are  frequently 
associated  with  large  family  or  corporate  trusts 
which  are  tax-exempt.  In  the  past,  foundations  have 
not  commonly  contributed  to  federal  programs; 
however,  many  are  dedicated  to  improving  social 


or  environmental  conditions,  and  they  look  for 
quality  projects  of  this  kind  to  support. 

There  are  several  published  directories  listing 
foundations  and  their  goals.  These  guides  can  be 
found  in  public  libraries,  categorized  by  topic. 
Appendix  C  is  a  listing  of  the  foundation  center 
library  locations  and  other  resources.  Topics 
relevant  to  BLM  partnerships  include  natural 
resources,  environmental  quality,  wildlife  or 
fisheries,  cultural  resources,  history,  and  public 
education. 

Foundations  have  specific  application  procedures 
and  deadlines  for  financial  grants.  They  also  have 
specific  criteria  with  which  they  evaluate  proposals. 
Grant  proposals  must  be  directly  related  to  the 
foundation  mission  and  evaluation  criteria.  Prepar- 
ing grant  proposals  can  be  time  consuming.  Work- 
ing with  community  partners  and  concentrating  on 
achieving  social  benefits  will  improve  your  chances 
of  receiving  funding.  Section  VII  describes  the 
procedures  for  seeking  grant  funding. 

4.  PROFESSIONAL  SOCIETIES 

This  category  includes  members  of  specialized 
groups  who  are  highly  knowledgeable  in  their  field, 
and  are  active  in  the  business  community.  Usually 
incorporated  and  tax-exempt,  these  societies  have 
geographical  branches  to  serve  and  communicate 
with  their  members  in  all  localities.  All  levels  of 
these  organizations  present  possible  partnership 
capabilities. 

5.  NOT-FOR-PROFIT 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Not-for-profit  organizations,  with  or  without 
501(c)(3)  status,  are  run  by  a  board  of  directors  and 
affiliated  with  specific  causes.  Their  goals  and 
objectives  can  range  from  local  to  world  issues. 
Stewardship  of  the  land  and  its  resources  is  a  goal 
for  many  of  these  organizations.  Some  have  limited 
administrative  and  support  services,  so  they  seek 
innovative  approaches  to  expand  their  goals  and 
resources.  Section  VII  expands  more  on  utilizing 
thse  organizations  in  seeking  grant  funding. 

6.  SPECIAL  INTEREST  GROUPS 

BI.M  often  works  on  volunteer  projects  which  are 
mutually  benefit  ial  with  groups  in  this  category. 
Working  with  spec  ial  interest  groups  is  «i  way  to  get 


projects  accomplished  on  the  ground.  This  also  will 
foster  ownership  and  involvement  among  citizens 
in  the  groups,  define  and  respond  to  public  de- 
mand for  resource  uses,  and  establish  credibility 
with  the  Bureau's  many  publics.  It  is  easy,  however, 
to  misinterpret  special  interest  group  perspectives 
as  representing  all  public  views.  Remember  to 
recognize  that  these  groups  represent  only  some  of 
the  public;  and  that  there  may  be  other  legitimate 
concerns  which  are  not  as  visible.  Keep  the  project 
objectives  in  line  with  the  Bureau  mission.  Avoid 
unfair  preference  of  one  use  over  another  on  the 
public  lands. 

POINT  TO  CONSIDER  -  There  is  always  a  danger 
that  someone  may  believe  that  an  agency  and 
partner  have  a  less  than  ethical  relationship.  While 
it  is  important  to  guard  against  unethical  conduct, 
remember  it  is  not  unethical  to  emphasize  some 
activities  or  resources  under  a  partnership.  Always 
stay  within  the  scope  of  the  Bureau's  mission,  policy, 
and  regulations.  As  cited  in  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  of  1976,  the  Secretary  may 
accept  contributions  or  donations  of  money, 
services  and  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  for 
the  management,  protection,  development,  acquisi- 
tion, and  conveying  of  the  public  lands. 


VI.  FORMAL  AGREEMENTS 


A  more  detailed  explanation  of 
the  applicable  agreements  can 
be  found  in  BLM  Manuals 
1510  and  1511,  Appendix  1. 

1.  Volunteer  Agree- 
ments are  used  to  secure  the 
services  of  individuals  or 
groups  without  compensa- 
tion, although  some  inciden- 
tal expenses  may  be  pro- 
vided. These  volunteers  are  covered  by  worker's 
compensation.  The  regulations  and  procedures  for 
this  program  are  covered  in  Manual  1114. 

2.  Challenge  Cost-Share  authority  is  available 
to  specific  agencies  on  a  year-to-year  basis  by  the 
annual  appropriations  bill.  This  is  only  for  specific 
subactivities;  i.e.,  wildlife,  recreation,  archeology, 
riparian. 

3.  Participating  Agreements  are  appropriate 
where  the  agencies  and  their  partners  wish  to 


perform  work  from  which  they  will  accrue  mutual 
benefit  (non-monetary).  Types  of  projects  must  be 
specifically  mentioned  in  an  Act;  i.e.,  16  USC  563 
al-13. 

4.  Research  Joint  Venture  Agreements  pool 
resources  in  support  of  research  activity  of  mutual 
interest.  Parties  must  share  cost  (minimum  20%  to 
total  project  costs).  May  enter  into  an  agreement 
without  regard  to  Federal  Assistance  regulations, 
but  sound  financial  control  is  necessary  -  7  USC 
3318. 

5.  Memorandum  of  Understanding  is  used  for 
the  purpose  of  coordinating  efforts  among  agencies. 
An  MOU  is  used  when  there  is  no  exchange  of 
funds,  goods,  or  services. 

6.  Procurement  Cost-Share  Contracts  are  the 

appropriate  instrument  to  document  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  the  government  and  others  who 
accrue  a  nonmonetary  benefit  from  a  project  of 
mutual  interest. 

7.  Assistance  Agreements  under  the  Grant  and 
Cooperative  Agreement  Act  (GCA)  are  discussed  in 
Manual  1511.  There  are  two  types  -  grants  and 
cooperative  agreements.  Specific  criteria  must  be 
met: 

Something  of  value  must  change  hands 
Specific  legislation  must  be  passed 
For  public  support  or  stimulation,  objectives 
cannot  involve  any  activity /project  already 
identified  by  legislation  or  budget  mandated 
(AWP)  as  work  to  be  done. 

IT  IS  IMPORTANT  TO  REMEMBER  that  Bureau 
administrative  support  (budget,  procurement, 
contracting,  personnel )  is  critical  to  successful 
partnerships  and  seeking  alternative  funding. 
From  the  very  start,  the  administrative  staff  can 
recommend  procedures  for  accomplishing  your 
objectives.  INVOLVE  THEM  EARLY  IN  THE 
PROCESS  and  work  closely  with  them  to  commu- 
nicate your  needs.  Work  with  managers  and  keep 
them  informed  and  involved  as  much  as  possible. 
Coordination  with  other  staff  helps  establish  their 
ownership  in  and  support  for  a  project.  They  then 
become  "internal  partners."  Networking  with  other 
organizational  units  will  uncover  new  tools  avail- 
able and  will  build  confidence  in  administrative 
personnel  assisting  with  partnerships  and  alterna- 
tive funding. 


Under  FLPMA,  BLM  can 
accept  money  contributed 
for  projects  or  programs. 
You  can  establish  a  "Trust 
Fund  Project"  account  at 
the  BLM  National  Busi- 
ness Center,  (see  Appen- 
dix B). 


VII.  ALTERNATIVE  FUNDING 


INTRODUCTION 

It  is  obvious  what  alternative  funding  can  do  for  the 
Bureau.  Supplemental  dollars  for  both  appropriated 
and  unappropriated  projects  can  be  the  life  line  for 
mission  related  work.  Getting  alternative  funding 
demands  creativity,  ingenuity,  and  persistence. 
Competition  is  stiff,  but  the  possibility  of  support 
cannot  be  ignored.  Alternative  funding  doesn't  just 
drop  out  of  the  sky.  It  takes  staff  planning  and  skill 
to  make  it  happen. 

Alternative  funding  can  come  from  several  sources, 
e.g.  corporations,  foundations,  partnerships  with 
other  federal  and  state  agencies,  local  retail  busi- 
nesses, educational  institutions,  and  not-for-profit 
organizations. 

The  following  information  focuses  on  obtaining 
alternative  funding  from  corporations  and  founda- 
tions, with  guidelines  on  writing  grant  proposals. 

CORPORATE  GIVING 

Unlike  foundations  and  other 
charitable  organizations,  corpora- 
tions do  not  exist  to  "give."  They 
realize  that  giving  is  essential 
for  good  corporate  business,  but 
they  also  expect  some  rewards 
for  their  generosity.  Their  main 
responsibilities  are  to  their 
stockholders,  employees,  custom- 
ers, and  the  bottom  line. 

Corporations  give  to  support  employee  services, 
build  community  relations,  enhance  company 
image,  return  favors,  get  tax  deductions,  and 
influence  legislative  and  other  opinion  makers.  In 
addition  to  cash,  corporations  also  have  an  interest 
in  giving  non-monetary  support.  Such  support 


includes  project  supplies  and  equipment,  facilities 
and  support  services  (meeting  space,  computer 
services,  public  relations,  printing,  graphic  arts, 
advertising),  and  encouraging  their  employees  to 
volunteer. 

Corporate  giving  is  often  in  fields  related  to  corpo- 
rate activities,  and  in  company  communities.  The 
grantseeker's  search  should  focus  on  local  busi- 
nesses, as  well  as  major  corporations.  Corporate 
directories  are  key  resources  for  finding  corporate 
hinders.  In  corporate  grantseeking,  personal 
contacts  are  invaluable.  Staff  who  might  know 
corporate  people  should  be  encouraged  to  investi- 
gate the  giving  policies  of  those  companies. 

Learn  about  corporate  funding  before  submitting  a 
proposal.  You  can  get  an  annual  report  and  /  or 
printed  guidelines  by  calling  corporations  and 
requesting  this  information.  Business  reports  give 
company  philosophy  and  describe  company  plans 
for  the  community;  which  provides  vital  back- 
ground in  linking  your  proposal  to  the  company's 
interests.  Follow  a  corporation's  guidelines  to  the 
letter,  especially  regarding  proposal  submission 
deadlines. 

Some  corporations  want  a  preliminary  letter  of 
inquiry,  and  /or  a  full  proposal  only  after  they  have 
expressed  an  interest  in  you.  Others  require  appli- 
cations, or  some  ask  for  multiple  copies  of  formal 
proposals.  Find  this  out  in  advance. 

The  proposal  must  be  honest,  clear,  concise,  and 
appropriate  in  tone.  Draw  up  a  realistic  budget;  and 
be  prepared  to  divulge  all  sources  of  income,  since 
corporate  grantmakers  emphasize  the  bottom  line. 
Be  explicit.  State  your  program  or  agency  goals, 
plan  of  action,  timetable,  and  method  of  evaluation. 
Be  brief,  but  comprehensive.  Potential  benefits  for 
the  corporation's  investment  should  also  be  pointed 
out.  Remember  to  also  consider  the  in-kind  support 
mentioned  above,  as  well  as  dollar  funding. 


FOUNDATION  GRANTS 

I  ouiul.itions  dre  established  to  administer  the 
charitable  giving  of  an  individual,  a  family,  or  an 
enterprise.  Foundations  .ire  non-profit  organiza- 
tions with  special  t.ix  privileges.  As  such,  they  must 
p.iy  out  .it  leasl  five  percent  of  their  assets  annually, 
in  the  form  of  grants.  ( Irantmaking  is  the  business 
ot  people  giving  to  other  people  lor  the  good  of  a 

common  interest.  Funders  invest  their  money  in 


organizations,  as  well  as  in  the  skill,  competence, 
and  commitment  of  individuals. 


The  majority  of  founda- 
tions are  sources  of 
funding  for  short  term 
projects  (one  to  three 
years),  or  one-time 
money  for  capital 
projects;  e.g.,  the 
purchase  or  renovation 
of  a  building,  the 
purchase  of  computers, 
office  equipment,  or 
necessary  vehicles,  etc. 


Competing  for  money  from  foundations  is  prob- 
ably the  most  cost-effective  method  of  raising 
capital  because  of  the  large  size  of  the  award  in 
relation  to  the  time  you  invest.  However,  DO  NOT 
get  lulled  in  believing  this  money  is  long  term,  and 
do  not  depend  on  this  money  to  cover  administra- 
tive costs.  These  monies  are  UNCONTROLLABLE 
income  and  should  be  viewed  as  such. 

When  seeking  foundation  support,  research  infor- 
mation is  an  absolute  necessity.  Make  sure  your 
project  is  not  needlessly  duplicating  already 
established  services.  Do  a  thorough  job  of  research- 
ing the  information  to  make  sure  that  your  funding 
needs  match  those  interests  of  the  foundation.  The 
chances  of  your  persuading  a  foundation  to  change 
its  priorities  are  remote.  Many  foundations  publish 
annual  reports  and /or  proposal  guidelines  which 
explain  their  purpose  of  existence,  how  they 
distribute  grants,  and  how  to  apply  for  that  fund- 
ing. (See  Appendix  C  for  foundation  information 
centers.) 

Five  approaches  to  researching  information  for 
possible  funding: 

•  Interests:  Foundations  have  their  own 
priorities  and  interests  which  determine  the 
types  of  programs  they  support;  i.e.,  youth 
environmental,  education,  cultural. 

•  Geographic:  Foundations  sometimes  make 
grants  only  in  certain  areas,  either  their  local 
city /state  or  a  program-based  location. 

•  Types  of  organizations:  Foundations  may 
prefer  to  support  only  those  groups  affiliated 
with  certain  issues;  and  some  foundations 
will  not  support  government  programs. 


•  Types  of  populations:  Foundations  may  be 
concerned  with  the  nature  of  the  population 
served  by  a  program;  i.e.,  elderly,  ethnic 
groups,  gender,  low-income,  etc. 

•  Specific  Purpose:  Few  foundations  are 
willing  to  support  the  ongoing  operating 
budget  of  an  agency.  Most  want  to  fund 
specific  project  needs  such  as  equipment 
purchase,  seed  money  for  a  new  and  innova- 
tive program,  etc. 

A  WELL  WRITTEN  PROPOSAL: 

1.  Document  should  be  neat, 
clear,  brief,  and  easy  to  read 
(minimize  the  use  of 
adjectives  and  adverbs).  /  J'       j 

2.  Written  in  good  English 

and  proper  grammar  (avoid  government 
jargon). 

3.  Follow  logically  from  one  idea  to  another, 
presenting  a  logical  and  sequential  argument. 
A  well  thought  out  plan. 

4.  Have  a  positive  tone. 

5.  Avoid  "unsupported"  assumptions. 

6.  Not  include  vague  generalizations  and 
promises. 

7.  Use  simple  sentences  (five  words  or  less). 
KEEP  PARAGRAPHS  SHORT  (four-five 
sentences  per  paragraph).  If  using  bullets  -  no 
more  than  three. 

8.  Use  the  active  voice  rather  than  the  passive. 

9.  Should  be  client  driven,  and  show  credibility. 

DEVELOPING  A  PROPOSAL  PACKAGE 

A  proposal  package  to  a  foundation  or  corporation 
will  usually  contain  these  three  elements:  (1)  the 
cover  letter,  (2)  the  proposal,  and  (3)  additional 
materials. 

THE  COVER  LETTER  is  signed  by  the  top  author- 
ity of  the  agency.  It  briefly  describes  the  program/ 
project,  and  tells  the  grantmaker  how  important  the 
grant  would  be  to  the  community  served  by  the 
agency's  project.  It  shows  strong  support  of  the 


foundation,  which  is  essential  in  gaining  grant 
funding. 

The  Proposal  Cover  Letter: 

Paragraph  #1  -  (25  words  or  less)  WHO  ARE  YOU? 

Paragraph  #2  -  WHAT  PROBLEM  ARE  YOU 
ATTEMPTING  TO  SOLVE? 

Paragraph  #3  -  WHAT  IS  YOUR  PROPOSED 
SOLUTION? 

Paragraph  #4  -  WHY  HAVE  YOU  CHOSEN  THIS 
AGENCY  FOR  PROSPECTIVE  FUNDING? 

(Note:  Funds  being  requested  should  be  indicated  in  the 
first  or  second  paragraph.  Cover  letter  should  never  be 
more  than  one  page  long. 

THE  BODY  OF  THE  PROPOSAL  may  be  as  brief 
as  one  page  or  up  to  ten  pages  which  is  the  recom- 
mended Jimit.  Some  foundations  have  specific 
forms  /format  to  follow,  and  if  this  is  the  case,  make 
sure  that  criteria  is  followed.  The  following  sug- 
gested proposal  format  will  enable  you  to  develop  a 
logical  approach  to  planning  and  proposal  writing. 
It  also  assures  that  all  necessary  information 
usually  required  by  a  foundation  will  be  included. 

Proposal  Format: 

1.  Summary 

2.  Introduction 

3.  Problem  Statement 

4.  Program  Goals  and  Objectives 

5.  Methods 

6.  Evaluation 

7.  Future  Funding 

8.  Budget 

9.  Appendix 

A  proposal  should  reflect  the  thoughtful  planning 
of  an  agency  seeking  funds  from  a  grantmaking 
organization  with  which  to  increase  or  improve  its 
services  to  its  constituency.  Once  a  need  is  identi- 
fied and  the  application  criteria  of  the  foundation  is 
researched,  the  task  of  developing  the  proposal  is 
undertaken. 

Summary  -  clearly  and  concisely  summarizes  the 
request.  The  summary  appears  at  the  beginning  of 
the  proposal,  but  don't  prepare  it  until  you  have 
completed  the  entire  proposal.  In  foundation 
proposals,  the  summary  should  be  the  first  para- 


graph  in  the  proposal,  not  in  the  cover  letter.  The 
summary  is  very  important  because  it  may  be  the 
only  part  of  the  proposal  that  is  actually  read  by  the 
foundation's  screening  process.  It  will  be  the 
portion  that  will  spark  the  interest  to  send  it  for 
further  review  and  possible  funding  approval.  The 
summary  puts  it  all  together  in  a  concise,  clear,  and 
interesting  two-three  paragraph  (no  more  than  half- 
page)  document. 

Checklist  for  Proposal  Summary 

•  Belongs  at  the  beginning  of  the  proposal. 

•  Identifies  the  grant  applicant. 

•  Includes  at  least  one  sentence  on  credibility. 

•  Includes  at  least  one  sentence  on  problem. 

•  Includes  at  least  one  sentence  on  objectives. 

•  Includes  at  least  one  sentence  on  methods. 

•  Includes  total  cost,  funds  already  obtained,  amount 
requested  in  this  piroposal. 

•  Check  for  brevity,  clarity,  and  how  it  reads  (holds 
reader's  interest). 

•  Remember  the  Proposal  Summary  may  be: 

-  The  first  thing  that  is  read 

-  The  only  thing  that  is  read 

•  The  Proposal  Summary  should  "frame"  your 
proposal 

Introduction  -  describes  the  agency's  qualifications 
or  "credibility." 

Checklist  for  Proposal  Introduction 

•  Clearly  establishes  who  is  apply ing  for  funds 

•  Describes  applicant  agency's  purpose  and  goals 
(constituency) 

•  Offers  statements/statistics  to  support  credibility 

•  Leads  logically  to  problem  statement 

•  Is  brief,  free  of  jargon  and  interesting 

Problem  Statement  or  Needs  Assessment  -  docu- 
ments  the  needs  to  be  met  or  problems  to  be  solved 
by  the  proposed  funding. 

Checklist  for  Problem  Statement 

•  Relates  to  purposes/goals  of  agency 

•  Is  supported  by  statistical  evidence/statements  from 
authorities 

•  Is  stated  in  terms  of  constituents  (supported  by 
input) 

•  Doesn't  make  assumptions 

Goals/Objectives  -  establishes  the  benefits  of  the 
funding  in  measurable  terms. 


Checklist  for  Objectives 

•  Describes  problem-related  outcomes  of  your  program 

•  Does  not  describe  your  methods 

•  Defines  the  population  served 

•  States  the  time  when  the  objectives  will  be  met 

Methods  -  describes  the  activities  employed  to 
achieve  the  desired  results. 

Checklist  for  Methods 

•  Flows  naturally  from  problems  and  objectives 

•  Clearly  describes  program  activities 

•  States  reasons  for  selection  of  activities  and  describes 
sequence  of  activities 

•  Describes  staffing  of  project 

Evaluation  -  presents  a  plan  for  determining  the 
degree  to  which  objectives  are  met  and  methods  are 
followed. 

Checklist  for  Evaluation 

•  Covers  project  and  process 

•  Tells  who  zvill  be  performing  evaluation  and  defines 
criteria 

•  Describes  data  gathering  methods  and  explains 
instruments  to  be  used 

•  Describes  evaluation  reports  to  be  produced 

Future  and  Other  Necessary  Funding  -  describes  a 
plan  for  continuation  beyond  the  grant  period  and/ 
or  the  availability  of  other  resources  necessary  to 
implement  the  grant. 

Checklist  for  Funding 

•  Presents  a  plan  to  provide  future  funding  if  project 
is  to  be  continued 

•  Discusses  both  maintenance  and  future  program 
funding  if  project  is  for  construction 

•  Accounts  for  other  needed  expenditures 

Budget  -  clearly  delineates  costs  to  be  met  by  the 
funding  source  and  those  to  be  provided  by  the 
applicant  or  other  parties. 

Appendix  -  contains  material  vitally  important  to 
the  proposal.  This  is  an  option,  however,  and 
should  be  utilized  only  if  absolutely  necessary;  or,  if 
it  is  a  requirement  in  the  foundation's  application 
criteria. 


Follow  precisely  all  application  guidelines  provided 
by  the  grantor.  Try  to  submit  your  proposal  at  least 
30  days  before  the  deadline  as  a  courtesy  to  the 
grantor.  This  also  allows  you  an  opportunity  to 
submit  supporting  information  that  may  have  been 
overlooked.  Submit  all  of  the  necessary  information 
within  the  established  timeframe.  Corporate 
hinders  and  foundations  will  be  very  insistent,  and 
will  notice  a  missed  deadline.  After  mailing  your 
proposal,  it  is  important  that  you  follow-up  to 
make  sure  it  was  received.  Do  not  harass  funding 
officials,  but  by  all  means  continue  the  relationship 
building  process. 


CULTIVATING  CORPORATIONS  AND 
FOUNDATIONS 


Treat  Funding  Sources  as  Valued  Resources: 
They  Are! 

Look  for  appropriate  ways  to  involve  this  funding 
world  in  your  work.  Initiating  your  own  opportuni- 
ties will  serve  your  agency  well  in  the  overall  goal 
of  trying  to  have  ready  access  for  communication 
and  exchange.  Foundations  are  generally  conserva- 
tive in  their  approaches  and  philosophies.  They 
look  for  organizations  that  have  a  track  record  and 
a  history  of  fiscal  responsibility.  Building  relation- 
ships with  partners  and  foundation  representatives 
that  will  develop  advocates  for  your  agency  in  the 
funding  world  is  critical.  BLM  personnel  with  this 
skill  need  to  seize  every  opportunity  to  enhance  the 
credibility  of  the  bureau  in  the  foundation  /corpo- 
rate world.  If  personal  meetings  can  be  arranged, 
those  representing  your  agency  should  have 
decisionmaking  authority  and  have  a  passion  for 
the  program  involved. 

For  most  foundations,  approval  for  funding  usually 
is  not  based  solely  upon  the  grant  proposal  pack- 
age. Foundations  take  into  account  supplemental 
sources  of  information  that  can  help  the  foundation 
make  what  it  feels  is  an  "informed"  decision.  The 
biggest  complaints  of  foundation  staffs  are  not 
having  been  thanked  for  its  gift,  not  having  been 
kept  up  to  date  on  how  the  funding  is  being  used, 


or  not  having  been  properly  recognized.  Some 
remedies  for  this  would  be  to  place  the  foundation 
on  your  mailing  list  to  receive  program  updates, 
and  be  listed  in  the  annual  report  or  recognized  in 
the  agency's  newsletter.  Mail  them  newspaper 
articles  that  are  relevant.  A  combination  of  verbal 
and  written  communication  brings  the  best  results. 

Once  your  agency  begins  to  seek  grants  outside  of 
its  natural  funding  constituency,  it  enters  a  very 
competitive  playing  field.  In  order  to  establish  an 
enhanced  competitive  position  in  grantseeking,  the 
agency  must  learn  a  few  things  about  "playing  the 
fundraising  game."  Rule  1  is  that  foundations 
generally  will  not  make  major  financial  investments 
in  a  non-profit  unless  they  perceive  that  the  agency 
is  playing  a  critical  and  valued  leadership  role  in 
carrying  out  its  mission.  Rule  2  relates  to  the 
agency  playing  such  a  role,  and  being  publicly 
perceived,  valued  and  recognized  as  playing  this 
role.  Rule  3  stresses  that  the  agency  needs  to 
employ  a  variety  of  strategies  to  ensure  that  it  has 
the  visibility  needed  in  the  foundation  world. 

Frequently,  persistence  is  the  key.  It  may  take 
multiple  tries  before  you  get  a  grant,  but  keep 
trying  and  stay  informed  about  the  grantor,  who  is 
in  charge,  and  what  they  are  currently  funding. 

Whether  or  not  you  receive  funding,  be  sure  to 

write  a  thank-you  letter 

for  consideration  of 

your  proposal.  If  you 

receive  a  grant,  send  a 

letter  of  thanks.  Even  if 

you  are  rejected, 

continue  to  nurture  the 

relationship.  In  a  sense, 

you  are  starting  to  lay 

the  groundwork  for  your  next  proposal. 

Alternative  fund  raising  should  not  be  haphazard 
or  impulsive.  The  process  must  incorporate  plan- 
ning, checkpoints,  and  implementation  phases  to 
systematically  address  program  needs.  The  staff 
involved  must  be  knowledgeable  of  procedures 
and,  most  of  all,  believe  in  the  concept. 

Legal  Authority  to  Accept  External  Funding  is 

basically  the  same  as  entering  into  partnerships  and 
accepting  volunteer  services  (see  page  2).  Since  the 
BLM  can  accept  donations  for  the  management, 
protection,  development,  acquisition,  and  convey- 
ing of  the  public  lands,  our  requests  for  alternative 
funding  do  not  violate  the  government  ethics  code. 


W&M 


i 


The  following  guidelines  pertain  to  DOI  donation 
activity: 

•  Agencies  can  accept  donations,  but  cannot 
solicit  gifts 

•  Agencies  can  let  public  know  what  is  needed 
and  that  gifts  can  be  accepted 

•  Agencies  can  help  solicit  funds  for  the  National 
Park  Foundation  and  the  National  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Foundation 

•  Cooperating  associations  can  donate  funds  to 
agencies  from  sale  of  books  and  educational 
materials 

•  Employees  may  apply  for  competitive  grants 
(except  to  prohibited  sources) 

•  Prohibited  Sources  -  Persons  or  entities  who: 

have  litigation  pending  with  the  agency,  or 
are  seeking  to  obtain  a  contract,  lease,  or 
other  business  or  benefit  from  the  agency, 
or 

conduct  operations  regulated  by  the 
agency,  or 

appear  to  be  offering  a  gift  with  the  expec- 
tation of  obtaining  advantage  in  dealing 
with  the  agency 


WHAT  TO  AVOID 

1.     Don't  send  out 

numerous  duplicated 
proposals  to  founda- 
tions. 


2.     Don't  assume  that 
the  foundation  will 
be  interested  in  your 
project  -  sell  it! 


3.  Don't  develop  a  project  that  departs  from  your 
organization's  goals /direction. 

4.  Don't  submit  a  government  grant  application  to 
a  foundation. 


5.  Don't  ask  a  foundation  to  replace  public  monies 
no  longer  in  your  budget. 

6.  Don't  pad  your  budget  with  frills  -  don't 
underestimate  your  real  costs. 

7.  Don't  assume  foundations  have  unlimited 
money  for  any  type  of  project. 

8.  Don't  fail  to  mention  past  grants  which  you 
have  received. 

9.  Don't  discuss  only  one  project  at  a  foundation 
interview  -  seek  their  reaction  to  many  possible 
projects. 

10.  Don't  ask  for  general  operating  support  if  you 
can  help  it. 

11.  Don't  expect  a  foundation  to  support  your 
project  for  more  than  a  few  years. 

12.  Don't  forget  to  thank  a  foundation  for  its 
support. 

13.  Don't  make  a  desperation  appeal  to  a  founda- 
tion. 

14.  Don't  neglect  details  of  a  proposal.  It  should  be 
complete,  neat,  in  proper  business  format,  and 
free  from  all  typographical  errors. 

15.  Don't  think  of  a  foundation  as  a  nameless, 
faceless  money  machine.. 


—  RULE  OF  THUMB  — 

TELL  WHO  IS  GOING  TO  DO 

WHAT  -  AND  WHEN  -  AND  HOW  MUCH  , 

AND  HOW  WE  WILL  MEASURE  IT 
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APPENDIX  A 

HOW  TO  DEVELOP  AND  MAINTAIN  PARTNERSHIPS 


1.  DEFINE  GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES.  Before 
contacting  potential  partners  to  initiate  a  partner- 
ship, define  BLM's  basic  goals  and  objectives  for  the 
project.  Evaluate  these  for  consistency  with  re- 
source management  plans,  policies,  and  other 
relevant  documents. 

2.  INVOLVE  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCESS. 

Bureau  administrative  support  services  —  procure- 
ment, contracting,  personnel  —  are  critical  to 
successful  partnerships.  From  the  very  start,  the 
administrative  staff  can  recommend  procedures  for 
accomplishing  partnership  objectives.  Seek  advice 
and  work  closely  with  them  to  communicate  your 
needs.  Also,  work  with  managers  and  keep  them 
informed  and  involved  as  much  as  possible;  they 
can  make  decisions  about  reallocating  resources. 
Coordinating  with  other  staff  helps  develop  their 
ownership  in  and  support  of  a  project.  They  be- 
come the  "internal"  partners. 

Under  FLPMA,  BLM  can  accept  external  money 
contributed  for  projects  or  programs.  A  "Trust 
Fund  Project"  account  can  be  established  at  the 
BLM  National  Business  Center.  Any  amount  can  be 
contributed  and  the  overhead  fees  waived  or 
partially  waived  by  the  State  Director,  (see  Appen- 
dix B).  External  partners  can  also  purchase  and 
contribute  products  for  a  project. 

3.  IDENTIFY  AND  SELECT  POSSIBLE 
PARTNERS.  Think  big  when  seeking  partners;  yet 
recognize  that  it  is  important  to  keep  expectations 
realistic.  Many  groups  are  interested  in  broad- 
reaching  and  "big-impact"  projects,  so  think  boldly 
about  who  may  be  interested  in  being  a  partner  and 
to  what  level  they  may  wish  to  contribute.  Review 
the  list  of  existing  BLM  cooperative  agreements  or 
memoranda  of  understanding  to  generate  ideas  for 
new  potential  partners. 

When  considering  partners,  recognize  that  they 
have  their  own  goals  and  objectives  for  the  partner- 
ship, and  that  all  concerns  must  be  integrated  into 
the  common  mission.  However,  you  cannot  expect 
all  partners  to  fit  into  Bureau  goals  and  objectives 
100%.  Everyone  needs  to  have  some  flexibility  to 
make  a  partnership  work.  Choose  organizations 
that  have  displayed  a  cooperative  nature.  Timeli- 
ness in  working  and  communicating  with  constitu- 
ents is  very  important. 


Assess  the  political  and  public-image  risks  of 
working  with  various  partners.  A  partnership  with 
one  particular  group  could  alienate  another  poten- 
tial partner.  Also,  a  partnership  may  be  construed 
by  the  public  as  a  selective  alliance  with  that 
partner. 

4.  GET  POTENTIAL  PARTNERS  INVOLVED. 

You  must  first  learn  and  understand  what  is 
important  to  these  partners,  so  you  can  explain  how 
the  partnership  can/ will  address  their  needs.  This 
may  motivate  them  to  get  involved.  For  example, 
what  motivates  a  private  corporation  (good  public 
relations)  will  differ  from  what  motivates  a  not-for- 
profit  organization  (social  contribution  associated 
with  a  mission /cause). 

5.  DEVELOP  A  COMMON  MISSION.  This  is 
the  most  important  step  in  the  process.  Without 
consensus  on  mission  and  objectives,  the 
partnership(s)  will  deteriorate  when  there  is 
disagreement  about  small  details.  The  common 
mission  is  an  expansion  of  the  goals  and  objectives 
defined  at  the  onset.  The  outcomes  will  include 
BLM  objectives,  yet  may  be  far  broader  than  goals 
first  set  by  BLM.  These  outcomes  will  likely  be 
more  diverse,  yet  complementary  to  BLM-specific 
objectives.  Be  flexible  in  this  process.  Think  big.  The 
mission  should  consist  of  realistic  and  rewarding 
objectives,  to  encourage  continued  partnership 
participation. 

6.  RECOGNIZE  CONSTRAINTS.  As  a  part- 
nership evolves,  recognize  constraining  factors  and 
limitations.  While  some  factors  may  limit  creativity, 
they  may  be  necessary  to  define  the  scope  of  a 
partnership.  For  example,  the  Bureau  is  constrained 
by  many  laws  and  administrative  policies.  Clarify 
expectations  and  stay  realistic. 

7.  DEFINE  ROLES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES. 

The  organization  of  partnerships  will  vary  depend- 
ing on  the  complexity  of  the  partnership  goals  and 
circumstances.  The  structure  evolves  as  a  partner- 
ship grows.  It  is  important  to  define  roles,  responsi- 
bilities, tasks  and  accountabilities  of  each  partner. 

In  some  instances  when  staff  members  are  working 
daily  on  a  partnership  project,  consideration  could 
be  given  to  establishing  a  steering  committee  to 
provide  oversight,  policy  guidance,  and  operational 
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constraints.  This  committee  should  represent  the 
diversity  of  values  and  perspectives  of  participants 
and  include  individuals  with  authority  to  allocate 
resources  and  make  decisions  on  behalf  of  their 
agencies  or  interests.  It  is  important  to  develop 
parameters  which  the  group  must  operate  within. 

8.  ESTABLISH  TIMEFRAMES  AND  BUD- 
GETS. Establishing  timeframes  focuses  resources 
and  efforts,  moves  the  partnership  forward  in  a 
systematic  manner,  defines  accountability,  and 
provides  a  tool  for  measuring  accomplishments. 
Timeframes  should  be  ambitious,  yet  realistic.  Plan 
some  "early /easy"  successes  to  foster  enthusiasm 
for  the  project.  Structure  tasks  in  units  that  can  be 
accomplished  in  reasonable  timeframes  with  visible 
results  to  reinforce  participants  to  continue  with  the 
partnership. 

A  budget  that  will  accomplish  the  partnership  goals 
and  objectives  should  be  developed.  This  should 
address  administrative  and  support  costs,  person- 
nel costs,  as  well  as  project  implementation  dollars 
needed  from  both  within  and  outside  the  agency. 
Establish  a  clear  concept  of  the  steps  needed  to 
accomplish  these  goals;  this  will  help  you  develop 
an  accurate  budget. 

9.  OBTAIN  FUNDING  THROUGH  PART- 
NERS OR  BY  APPLYING  FOR  EXTERNAL 
GRANTS.  Pool  funds  and  resources  from  an  array 
of  partners  to  accomplish  common  objectives.  This 
is  often  the  driving  force  behind  developing 
partnerships.  Invest  dollars  toward  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  requested.  Integrity  is  an  essential 
ingredient  for  maintaining  partnerships  and 
developing  credibility. 

Many  external  funding  sources  are  more  interested 
in  contributing  to  a  project  or  program,  if  dollars/ 
resources  are  matched  from  another  source.  Incor- 
porate partnerships  in  the  PYBP/AWP  by  designat- 
ing BLM  dollars  as  matching  funds  for  a  partner- 
ship effort.  It  is  critical  that  BLM  commitment  be 
brought  into  all  levels  of  the  budget/ planning 
process  so  that  funds  are  available  when  needed. 
Workmonth  and  associated  support  costs  of 
partnerships  should  also  be  identified.  Options  of 
c  mss-funding  from  a  variety  of  internal  programs 
toward  <>  common  goal  can  also  be  explored. 
I  >o<  ument  all  funds,  goods,  and  services  contrib- 
uted to  <i  partnership.  Include  dates,  funding 
SOun  es,  value  of  contributions,  and  where  funds 
■    ,h  hially  expended. 


Steps  to  Successful  external  funding: 

A.  Develop  a  sound  budget.  Potential  donors  will 
want  to  know  exactly  how  you  plan  to  spend 
their  money. 

B.  Identify  funding  sources. 

C.  Start  your  project  proposal  early.  Donors  like  to 
get  in  on  the  ground  floor  and  help  create  a 
project. 

D.  Identify  those  people  /groups  who  stand  to 
benefit  from  the  project.  Consider  local  busi- 
nesses, tourism  interests,  conservation  organi- 
zations, schools,  foundations,  and  corporations. 

E.  Recruit  people  who  are  comfortable  asking  for 
money /contributions  to  make  the  fund-raising 
contacts. 

F.  Ask  for  a  specific  amount.  Be  knowledgeable  of 
how  much  your  prospective  donor  can  give 
before  you  have  a  meeting. 

G.  Approach  your  likeliest  donors  first.  The  first 
contribution  is  typically  the  hardest  to  get. 
Once  the  ice  is  broken,  people  like  to  give  to 
projects  that  other  people  are  excited  about. 

H.    Be  enthusiastic.  You  need  to  believe  in  your 
project ,  or  no  one  else  will. 

Always  follow  up  each  personal  contact  with  a 
letter.  Your  letter  should:  (1)  restate  the  funding 
commitment  that  was  made;  (2)  answer  any  ques- 
tions the  prospective  donor  has;  and  (3)  thank  the 
contact  for  their  time. 

10.  GIVE  RECOGNITION.  Everyone  appreci- 
ates a  pat  on  the  back.  Give  public  recognition  to  all 
partners  (unless,  for  some  reason,  you  are  specifi- 
cally requested  not  to).  Ask  your  partner(s)  (inter- 
nal and  external)  what  type  of  recognition  they 
desire  (i.e.,  thank-you  letters,  media  coverage, 
awards,  certificates,  or  outstanding  performance 
evaluation).  Recognition  should  be  consistent  with 
the  level  of  involvement,  and  should  be  given  fairly 
across  the  board  for  all  partners. 

11.  KEEP  THE  PARTNERSHIP  ALIVE.  Com- 
municate regularly  regarding  project  status  and  do 
periodic  reviews  to  identify  and  deal  with  any  new 
issues.  This  will  keep  the  partnership  alive  and 
well. 
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APPENDIX  B 

PROGRAM  7100  -  LAND  &  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  TRUST  FUND 


The  following  information  gives  guidelines  on 
establishing  a  trust  fund  project  account. 

PROJECTS 

Projects  will  be  used  to  capture  information  on 
collections  and  obligations  directly  related  to  Land 
and  Resource  Management  Trust  activities.  This 
will  be  done  to  provide  spending  controls,  ensuring 
that  obligations  do  not  exceed  collections,  at  the 
individual  project  level.  Project  numbers  are 
assigned  by  Administrative /Budget  personnel  in 
the  State  Offices  from  a  bank  of  pre-assigned 
numbers  for  the  trust  activities. 

PROJECT  SETUP 

Projects  will  be  established  by  the  BLM  National 
Business  Center  (NBC)  Systems  and  Budget  Group 
(BC-640)  upon  receipt  of  an  approved  request  from 
the  State  Office  (i.e.,  a  memorandum  prepared  by 
the  project  office  and  routed  through  the  State 
Office).  Advance  number  assignment  will  only  be 
done  in  urgent  situations.  The  following  informa- 
tion must  be  included  in  the  request  to  establish  a 
project: 

1.  Subactivity 

2.  Lead  state 

3.  Other  states  and  offices  to  be  involved  in  the 
project 


4.  Project  number  assigned 

5.  Case  file  number 

6.  Address  and  Telephone  number  of  applicant 

7.  Amount  of  Donation 

Projects  will  remain  open  until  a  project  completion 
report  is  received  by  BC-640  indicating  that  the 
project  is  complete. 

An  administrative  charge  will  automatically  be 
assessed  against  these  projects  at  the  prescribed 
annual  rate.  Projects  in  the  Contributions  Account 
(71XX)  which  the  cognizant  BLM  State  Director 
determines  are  of  primary  benefit  to  the  general 
public  and  will  further  Bureau  management 
objectives  may  be  exempted  from  application  of 
any  indirect  administrative  cost  charges,  or  may  be 
given  reduced  indirect  administrative  cost  rates. 
The  State  Director  is  responsible  for  making  the 
determination  of  exemption  and  calculating  the 
new  rate.  If  two  or  more  States  are  involved  in  the 
contributed  funds  project,  the  cognizant  State 
Directors  are  responsible  for  assuring  that  similar 
rates  are  applied.  Each  State  Office  may  have  its 
own  policy  on  waiving  administrative  costs.  For 
those  71XX  projects  determined  to  be  exempt  or 
having  a  reduced  rate,  the  cognizant  State 
Director(s)  is  responsible  for  submitting  the  waiver 
form  (Form  1681-3a  or  Form  1380-1  la)  to  the  BLM 
National  Business  Center  BC-640. 
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APPENDIX  C 

FOUNDATION  CENTER  LIBRARIES 

When  developing  a  fundraising  project,  information  on  resources  available  and  where  to  look  for  assistance  is 
essential.  Not  all  sources  are  applicable  to  all  situations,  so  it  will  be  up  to  you  to  determine  what  will  best  suit 
your  needs.  The  Foundation  Center  makes  available  detailed  information  about  philanthropic  foundations  at 
its  national  libraries  and  regional  cooperating  collections.  Sources  cover  foundations  giving  histories,  areas  of 
interest,  geographical  limitations,  grant  and  application  information  and  up-to-date  names  and  addresses  of 
those  to  contact.  Following  is  a  list  of  the  national  centers: 


National  Libraries: 


The  Foundation  Center 

888  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10019 

The  Foundation  Center 

1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  DC  20036 


SOURCES  FOR  VARIOUS  INFORMATION 

The  Grantsmanship  Center,  1015  Olympic  Blvd,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90015 

(Publishes  a  newsletter  The  Grantmanship  Center  Magazine  ,  for  information  contact:  List  Manager,  The 

Grantmanship  Center,  P.O.  Box  17220,  Los  Angeles  90017,  (213)  482-9860). 

Foundation  Center  Collections  are  located  in  many  major  public  or  university  libraries  in  nearly  every  state. 
The  following  lists  those  states  applicable  to  BLM  locations: 


Alaska 

University  of  Alaska 
3211  Providence  Street 
Anchorage  99504 

Arizona 

Tucson  Public  Library 
Main  Library 
200  S.  Sixth  Avenue 
Tucson  85701 

California 

University  Research  Library 
Reference  Department 
University  of  California 

Colorado 

Denver  Public  Library 
Sociology  Division 
1357  Broadway 
Denver  80203 

Idaho 

Caldwell  Public  Library 
1010  Dearborn  Street 
Caldwell  83605 


Mississippi 

Jackson  Metropolitan  Library 
301  North  State  Street 
Jackson  39201 

Missouri 

Kansas  City  Public  Library 
311  East  12th  Street 
Kansas  City  64106 

Montana 

Montana  State  University-Billings 
Grant  Center  Library 
1500  North  30th  Street 
Billings  59101 

Oregon 

Library  Association  of  Portland 
Education  and  Psychology  Dept. 
801  S.W.  Tenth  Avenue 
Portland  97205 


Utah 

Salt  Lake  City  Public  Library 
Information  and  Adult  Services 
209  East  Fifth  Street 
Salt  Lake  City  84111 

Washington 

Seattle  Public  Library 
1000  Fourth  Avenue 
Seattle  98104 

Wisconsin 

Marquette  University  Memorial 

Library 

1415  West  Wisconsin  Avenue 

Milwaukee  53233 

Billings  59101 

Wyoming 

Laramie  County  Community  College 
1400  East  College  Drive 
Cheyenne  82001 
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